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empirical experimentation. Neither was it advanced by the
phlogistic theory, proposed toward the end of the century by
}. J. Becher (born 1635, died 1681) and more firmly established
by G. E. Stahl (born 1660, died 1734), which theory permeated
all chemical speculation for more than a century. Even if this
theory, that characterized the last transition period of theoretical
chemistry, was ingenious and productive, and prepared the way
for the chemical reformation that occurred toward the close of
the 18. century, it failed utterly to throw light on the composition
of the volatile oils. Moreover the elemental components of
air and the constituents of water, also the elements of which
minerals and rocks are composed were known only in part up to
the middle of the 18. century.

Renewed progress, however, in the manufacture and use of
volatile oils is to be recorded during the eighteenth century. The
technique of distillation was improved in the laboratories of the
apothecary shops where the oils were largely distilled and a
better product was prepared. The distilled oils were not only
prepared on a larger scale and of better quality, but they found
extended application not only in medicine, but also in the arts
and in the household. The number of oils mentioned in municipal
price ordinances and other literature up to 1500 had been only
thirteen; in 1540 the number had increased to thirty-four and
in 1589 to one hundred and eight oils. The Dispensatorium
Nor/cum of Cordus mentions only three oils in 1543; the edition
of 1552 mentions five; that of 1563 six; and that of 1589 fifty-six
distilled oils. In 1708 one hundred and twenty oils are mentioned
in the price ordinances of that time.

The distillation of pure volatile oils and the skill to mix
them so as to produce agreeably fragrant mixtures, not only
stimulated the improvement of methods of preparation, but also
their extended use. With the distillation of the oils of lavender
and rosemary, a volatile oil industry, as has already been indicated,1)
seems to have developed from small beginnings in southern France
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In like manner,
the perfume industry seems to have had its origin. The pre-
paration of "Hungarian water" in the sixteenth century by making

') See p. 48.